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SEVENTY-NINTH SESSION. | 
Monday, 25th November 1861. 
Dr CHRISTISON, V.P., in the Chair. 
The following Council were elected :— 


President. 


His Grace Tas DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Sir Davip Brewster, K.H. Hon. Lorp Ngaves. 
Dr Curist1son. The Very Rev. Dean Ramsay. 
Professor KELLAND. Principal Forses. 


General Secretary,—Dr Joun Hutton Baxrour. 
Secretaries to the Ordinary Meetings,—Dr Puiayrair, Dr 
Treasurer,—J. T. Grpson-Craie, Esq. 


Curator of Library and Museum,—Dr Dovetas Macraean. 


Councillors. 
Dr Lowe. Dr ScumirTz,. 
Professor W. J. M. Rankine. Dr SELLER. 
James Datmanoy, Esq. W. Dautas, Esq. 
Dr Joun Brown. Rev. L. S. OrpeE. 
Professor FRAsER. Professor T att. 


James Lesuiz, Esq., C.E,~ 
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Monday, 2d December 1861. 


The Very Reverend DEAN Ramsay, one of the Vice-Pre- 
-gidents, delivered the following Opening Address :— 


It is with no affectation of humility, it is with no mock modesty 
that I earnestly bespeak your kind indulgence for the discharge of 
the duty to which I have been called this evening. My diffidence 
in this matter arises from no want of interest in the work assigned 
to me, but from knowing how much I lack that extent of know- 
ledge and that degree of experience which seem to be required for 
the position in which I am placed, and for such an audience as I 
have the honour to address. I find different scientific associations — 
adopt different rules. In some cases the secretary makes, in name 
of the council, a general report of the whole proceedings during the © 
past year; in fact, very much in the business style of the secre- 
tary of a railway company. In some cases, the address is delivered 
on the anniversary of the society by the president, who makes 
a distribution of its medals and prizes previous to his vacating his 
office. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh has only of late years adopted 
the practice of an address from the chair on the first meeting of 
the Session, with notices of the deceased members during the 
year; the medals and prizes being distributed usually towards the end 
of the Session. The address on the first meeting of last Session was 
delivered by our recently elected President, the Duke of Argyll; and 
it was well observed on that occasion, I think by Lord Neaves, 
that the address itself was the best proof of the Society having 
chosen their President well and wisely. 

As to the statistics of the Society, I may mention that eight 
members have died during the past year :— 

Rt. Hon. The Earl of Aberdeen.| Professor More. 

- Robert Bell, Esq. Sir James M. Riddell, Bart. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Campbell. The Rev. Dr James Robertson. 
John Gordon, Esq., of Chiraiale, E. D. Sandford, Esq. 


Sixteen new members were elected during the past year :— 
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_W. A. F. Browne, Esq. James Lor er, Esq. 
The Rev. Thomas Brown. Archd. Geikie, Esq., F G.S. 
R. E. Scoresby-Jackson, M.D. ‘William Handyside, Esq. 
James M‘Bain, M.D., R.N. George Berry, Esq. 
Professor P. Guthrie Tait. Thos. Herbert Barker, M.D. 
John Muir, D.C.L. Robert Maclachlan, Esq. 
William Turner, M.B. _ James Young, Esq. 
W. L. Lindsay, M.D., F.L.S. A. E. Mackay, M.D., R.N. 


Three members resigned during last year :— 


Andrew Murray, Esq. 
Brinsley de Courcy Nixon, Esq. 


Total Number of Fellows for 1860, pg ee 


Horatio Ross, Esq. 


1861, 
including a member not 
in last list, ‘ 


In glancing backwards on the proceedings of the last year, 
it is quite manifest that there has been no falling off in zeal 
and diligence amongst its members. Besides other business in 
connection with the objects for which the Society was embodied, 
thirty-three papers were read at the ordinary meetings, Seven were 
on subjects connected with Geology; nine with Natural History or 
Physics ; seven with Chemistry and Chemical Analyses; four with 
Magnetism or Electricity; the rest were of a miscellaneous or 
biographical character. Without noting particular papers, it is 
quite enough to say of these communications that they are the 
result of deep study and careful experiment ; that they are fully in 
accordance with the high and advanced state of the several sciences 
to which each of them belongs. The only regret I have (a regret 
which I cannot help expressing) is, that we have not more papers 
of a literary character. Such papers would be quite in accordance 
with the original purpose and object of the Society.. They would 
make a pleasing variety, I believe we might almost say a relaxation 
of attention towards the subjects with which our evenings are gene- 
rally occupied, and (perhaps this is my chief recommendation) they 
would call forth contributions from some of our members who have 
not given themselves to the study of physical sciences, but whose 
present inaction, session after session, we cannot but deplore. We 
regret to think that we have not occasionally papers on such ques- 
tions as Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, History, Classics, or 
Belles-Lettres, from Fellows of thie Society, who, we are sure, could 
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execute them so ably and so gracefully. The productions of the 
last Session, and the attendance at the evening meetings, indicate, 
then, a continued activity and interest in the cause of science. And 
we notice this fact as supplying the answer to an objection which we 
have heard raised against the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and against 
other associations of the same character, viz., that their day had 
gone by; that they were well suited to a period when there was 
little or no scientific current literature, but that their place has 
been superseded by periodicals—that is, by scientific magazines and 
journals, to which men of science will now prefer sending their 
papers, rather than to the less popular and less known Transactions 
of societies. Experience has proved the objection altogether falla- 
cious. Societies have done for science and literature what, could 
have been accomplished in no other way. There is the advantage 
of personal intercourse at their meetings, whether ordinary or ex- 
traordinary,—of funds for prizes,—of libraries, and of the general 
prestige of men of high place and high reputation being associated 
in bodies under sanction of Royal patronage. The Transactions of 
home and foreign societies would themselves form a scientific library 
of considerable extent. The library of the Royal Society of London 
now exceeds 40,000 volumes, chiefly on scientific subjects, and in 
mathematical works is surpassingly rich. At no time were such 
associations, either in this country or the continent of Europe, more 
active and more efficient. No doubt this very activity and efficiency 
have produced a change, which, to a certain extent, must affect the 
old scientific institutions. The change to which I refer is due not — 
only to the great increase of the number of such institutions, but to 
the great subdivision of the labour in scientific inquiries. The 
Royal Society of London was founded in 1663. Its general object 
was the promotion of Science and Literature. The vast number of 
illustrious names connected with that great Society, and the extent 
of research manifested in its Transactions, amounting to 200 
volumes, are well known to all whom I address. Other similar 
institutions were formed in London in subsequent years. The 
Royal Society of Edinburgh followed, and many provincial associa- 
tions throughout England. Of these the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, instituted 1781, has been long distinguished. 
Dr Percival was one of its early supporters, His papers, and com- 
munications from Mr Dalton, Dr Henry, and others, have ever been 
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had in high esteem. At Liverpool, Bristol, York, Bath, Leeds, 
Exeter, and other places, large sums of money have been expended 
in buildings for the meetings, museums, libraries, lecture-rooms of 
similar societies, and were called forth to meet the growing taste for 
scientific study, and the vast increase of persons in all professions 
and ranks of life who, delighted in natural history, physical science, 
and the study of history, of literature, and philosophy. We now 
find the operations of our learned societies becoming associated with 
our social system itself. 

The history of the Royal Society of London becomes an important 
work, and is, in fact, a history of science itself during the period 
when the Society was in action.* 

In reference to the history of scientific inistitations, we can 


scarcely omit to notice the endeavours that have been made to — 


draw the members closer together in social as well as scientific rela- 
tions—such as dinners, holding conversazione meetings, and other 
friendly unions. I hope it will not be considered unbecoming in this 
address to mark how completely the scventzjic association is adapting 
itself to the socval system, and becoming part and parcel of common 


life. It is from this circumstance, I apprehend, that a certain part of 


the history of the Royal Society of London has lately excited so much 
attention. An account of it has been printed for private circulation 
by Admiral Smyth, to whom the necessary documents connected 
with it were intrusted. I mean its Dining Club, The annals of 
its proceedings commence in 1743; but Admiral Smyth, and others, 
zealous in all branches of archeology, are persuaded that the club 
dates much further back. The club was at first called the “ Royal 
Philosophers;” and although the archives of the Royal Society are 
unfortunately deficient on many points of its proceedings, they are 
very minute in their account of the dinners of the Royal Philosophers. 
Thus we have the satisfaction of knowing the precise dinner to which 


the Royal Philosophers sat down, 27th October 1743—a dinner, let 
it be remembered, eaten at one o’clock, and a pretty solid one :— 


Turkey boiled and oysters. Two dishes of herring. 
Calves head hashed. Tongue and udder. 
Fowls and bacon. Leg of pork and peas. 
Chine of mutton. Sirloin of beef. 
Apple-pie. Plum-pudding. 


* History of the Royal Society of London, by Birch. 
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The dining club is now generally adapted as a concomitant of the 
learned association, and with very pleasant results. But the Royal 
Society of London were so desirous to consider their dinners part and 
parcel of the Society itself, that it was one of their early rules to 
fine any member a guinea who called it a club. 

The Astronomical Society have long had a dining club in con- 
junction with their scientific meetings, From what connection or 
analogy with sidereal investigation I do not know, but one invariable 
dish at the astronomical dinners is black pudding, © 

The dining club of the Royal Society of London has vitbendy. 
then, been considered a very important appendage; indeed, Admiral 
Smyth remarks: “ The hospitality of the Royal Society Club has 
been of material utility to the well-working of the machine.” 
“This is proved,” he goes on to state, ‘*by the number of men of 
note, both in ability and station, who have there congregated pre- 
viously to repairing to the evening meeting of the body at large; 
and many a qualified person, who went thither a guest, has returned — 
a candidate.” It has been a sound policy, therefore, as Admiral 
Smyth conceives, which so early in the history of the Royal Society 
dictated the formation of a dining club in connection with the more 
scientific portion of the body. It introduced a bond of unity of a dif- 
ferent character from the scientific bond.- Dr Johnson and other 
learned men have attached great importance to their dinner, and 
were not in humour for pursuing literary thoughts where it was 
wanting or where it was bad. When the discussions were going on 
about the propriety of having a cook attached to the French Insti- 
tute, an eminent Paris judge told La Place, as a reason for having 
a cook, that he considered the discovery of a new dish far more 
important than the discovery of a new planet, and added this reason 
for the opinion: We have already quite enough of planets, but we 
can never have too many good dishes. 

It soon became evident, as years rolled on, that a greater subdivision 
of scientific labour must follow upon the older societies, formed as they 
were for general scientific purposes. Enthusiastic cultivators of par- 
ticular branches of science wanted something more exclusive. The 
first actual movement in this direction was, I believe, the Linnean 
Society, founded in 1788 for promoting the study of zoology and 
botany, as these sciences had been organised and advanced by the im- 
mortal naturalist whose name gave the character to the association. 
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This society had a further division in its Botanical Section pro- 
moted by such men as Brown, Lindley, and Hooker, whose object 
was to pursue, unfettered by the artificial classification of Linneeus, 
the natural system of Jussieu as a more philosophical system, and 
already vigorously pursued on the continent by the elder Decandolle 
and other great botanists. Societies formed for promoting special ob- 
jects in science and natural history sprung up in every quarter, Thus, 
we have the Antiquarian Society, the Royal Astronomical Society, 
the Geographical Society, Geological Society, Entomological Society, 
the Horticultural Society, the Meteorological Society ; and to show 
the extended character of these subdivisions, I may mention the 
Royal United Service Institution, exclusively devoted to questions 
connected with warfare, whether by sea or land. Few persons 
unconnected with the naval and military professions are aware of its 
precise object and character, or of the extent of its operations, It 
is termed the ‘ Royal United Service Institution,” because it has a 
Royal charter. It is in regard.to machinery very much like our 
own.* It has. vice-presidents, a library, museum, meetings, and 
proceedings; papers are read, and transactions published, and the 
subjects of those papers are all strictly bearing upon military and 
‘naval service. To show the character of the topics chosen for these 
papers, I will read over a few of those already published in their 
Transactions, many of which, I have been told, are exceedingly able, 
and admirably illustrated by models, maps, and drawings. For 
instance, the whole of the number for August is occupied with a 
dissertation on Iron-Cased Ships, by Captain Halsted, R.N. June 
number contains a paper on Photography and its Application to 
Military purposes; another on the Military Forces of the Nations 
of Europe; one upon Swiss Targets and Rifle Ranges. There is a 
paper in a late number on National Defence, called the Rifle and the 
Rampart; one upon the Sanitary Condition of the Army; one upon 
Recreations for Soldiers and Sailors ; one upon Rifled Ordnance, &c. ; 
all connected with warlike affairs. Then there are models of ships, 
forts, arms, battles; and there is a collection of relics or trophies, 
naval and military. For example, as to naval relics, there are the 
sword worn by Nelson when he took the ‘‘ San Josef,” the chrono- 
meter used by Cook in his voyages of discovery, the signal book of 


* The Crown its Patron. 
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the “Chesapeake,” and many others. As to military relics, they have 
the swords of Cromwell and of Wolfe, the sash with which Sir John 
Moore was lowered into his grave, Napoleon and Tippoo Saib’s rifles, 
relics of Waterloo, Inkermann, Sebastopol, and others. The Duke 
of Wellington took much interest in this institution in all its de- 
partments, and entered most kindly into the wishes of the Council 
regarding digging up and placing the skeleton of his favourite horse, 
which he rode at Waterloo, into the museum, as already they had the 
skeleton of the Arab rode by Napoleon at Waterloo, The design 
never was accomplished, but the museum of relics called forth a | 
quiet jocular remark from the great commander to Sir Charles 
Napier; and as the jokes of the Duke of Wellington are rare, I 
may mention it in passing. It is the more amusing, as Napier 
used to tell the story himself. Whilst the negotiation about the 
skeleton of the Duke’s horse was going on, Charles Napier, the 
naval officer of the ‘name, had been dining at Walmer Castle with 
. the Duke, as his ship lay in the roads. On going away, Napier was 
putting on his cocked hat, as he was in uniform, Charles Napier, 
it is well known, was not very nice as to his wardrobe; and so, as 
they had been talking about the museum, the Duke, after eyeing the 
cocked hat, suggested, Napier, you should cocked hat 
into the museum—yjust the place for it.” 

The immense increase of scientific associations for the furtherance 
and pursuit of separate branches of human knowledge is no more 
than what might have been expected, and is, in fact, the natural 
supply of that vastly increased and increasing demand for knowledge 
in all departments of study, especially in those which relate to in- 
quiries connected with the physical sciences. Nor does this increase 
at all act injuriously upon the older societies, or deteriorate from 
the usefulness or importance of their office. It rather calls out 
their exertions, and places them in a more important position. It 
was utterly impossible that they should of themselves meet the whole 
growing demand except by a subdivision of their own body, which 
would not certainly have been so efficacious an arrangement as the 
formation of new bodies. These children, if we may so call them, 

of the parent societies, instead of being rivals and opponents, are 
I apprehend, their best aids and coadjutors. The younger branches 
take, as we might say, the heavy work of departments, whilst the 
older institutions take that general charge which extends itself 
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to the whole field of human knowledge. No subjects are excluded 
from the parent society, but none should have a monopoly there. 
Whatever other societies do they are ready to do; and in their 
Proceedings a full and free admission should be given to those sub- 
jects which cannot so properly find a place elsewhere. I cannot 
help thinking that this great multiplication of associations for the 
exclusive advancement of so many distinct branches of natural 
science, should lead the older and parent societies to extend as much 
as possible the basis of their own operations. The student who finds 
only his own pet study advanced by the association which bears its 
name, naturally looks for a greater variety of subjects in the Royal 
Society, to which the name of no particular science is attached. The 
course now pointed out to us is to take the widest range of questions 
connected with the pursuit of truth; and this seems to me a strong 
argument for a more frequent introduction of literary papers. Bo- — 
tanical or entomological societies draw round them only botanists 
and entomologists: The Royal Society should draw round it men 
of all pursuits. The continued absence of literary papers natu- 
rally excludes the full sympathy and cordial co-operation of those 
who are keenly interested in literature, but who do not take interest 
in minute details on scientific questions, whether of natural history 

or natural philosophy. My argument, then, in one word is this: 
That as ordinary scientific societies attract only those who pursue 
the studies to which they are specially dedicated, so the Royal So- 
ciety is. intended to attract and interest all classes of men of research 
and intelligence. Iam aware that I require apology for making 
these remarks ; but I offer them not only under a deep feeling of 
their importance, but from an assurance that persons whose valuable 
aid and countenance we would be proud of are kept away, because 
the Society’s papers and discussions are so seldom upon questions 
other than those connected with physical inquiries. 

After these remarks upon the labours of the Society past and 
future, I would say a few words on those of our body who have 
departed this life since we met within this hall last December. I 
think the practice adopted of late years by the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and which has been pursued by other kindred associa- 
tions,—I mean the practice of introducing, at the opening meeting of 
every Session, a short biographical reference to the deceased members 
of the past year,—is a most becoming and appropriate arrangement. 
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Whilst, on the one hand, it enables the chairman to offer a suitable 
testimony to many a distinguished example of zeal for literature and 
science, and of well-directed labour in their cause, and whilst he is 
thus enabled to enlarge upon ingenious discoveries and useful inven- 
tions, at the same time it indicates a very becoming feeling of in- 
terest in the Society towards its individual members as fellow- 
citizens, and as companions embarked in a common cause, and is a 
graceful recognition of them in their private character, showing the 
friendly bond by ‘which we are united, as associates of an ancient 
and distinguished literary and scientific institute. Sir R. Murchison 
seems to have had this feeling strong in his mind during his address 
to the Geographical Society in 1859. In taking leave of the chair 
he says, ‘“* With truth, I take leave of my dear friends as the really 
good fellows of the Royal Geographical Society ;’ and surely the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh has just cause to be proud of many 
names who now bear, and who have in times past borne, the title of 
Fellows. The present roll of the members embraces many persons 
distinguished not only at home, but amongst the philosophers of 
Europe. In the list of past members are recorded names imperish- 
able in the annals of history,—names associated with the highest pro- 
ductions of the human mind. This we may fairly say, when amongst 
our departed members we find such names as Hume, Robertson, 
Black, Adam Smith, Sir Humphry Davy, Sir Walter Scott. Now, — 
in looking back upon the changes which the past year has made in 
our list of members, we find that those whom we have lost were all 
men of a certain degree of weight and influence in their position in 
society ; all were men much respected by their cotemporaries, and — 
men whose death called forth many sincere expressions of sympathy 
and regret. It is somewhat remarkable that none of these members 
belonged, properly speaking, to the scientific department of the So- 
ciety. Noone had adopted the pursuit of pure mathematics, or their 
application to the laws of nature. None were geologists, chemists, 
or naturalists, beyond that general acquaintance and intelligence 
possessed now by most men of education. Our deceased members 
were well known, however, in connection with the business of their 
day. We have to mark a past career which is associated’ with a 
high place, indeed the highest place, in the government of the country. 
We see the vacant places of men who were no ordinary proficients 
in the discharge of life’s duties, and the more particular duties to 
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which they were called, whether it were as ministers of state, as 
judges, as professors in the university, as landed proprietors, as 
theologians, or lawyers. The following is the list of departed Fel- 
lows of the Society :— 


Right Hon. the Earl of Aber- 
deen, K.G.& K.T. 

Robert Bell, Esq., Advocate, 
Edinburgh. 

Right Hon. Lord Campbell, Lon- 
don. : 

John Gordon, Esq., Cairnbulg, 


Professor J. Shank More, Edin- 
burgh. 

Sir James Miles Riddell, Bart., 
Strontian. | 

The Rev. James Robertson, D.D. 

EK. D. Sandford, Esq., Advocate, 
Edinburgh.* 


Aberdeenshire. 


Of the late members on our obituary list, the first is the name of 
a statesman, a man of the world, a scholar, an antiquary. George 
Hamilton Gordon, K.G. and K.T., fourth Earl of Aberdeen, was 
born in 1784, and died December 14th, 1860, at the ripe age of 
seventy-six. Although far from what would be called a man of 
brilliant talents, or of great powers of oratory, still, during this long 
life, few men were more distinguished as filling with much ability 


high and responsible positions, few were more respected for private _ 


worth, and few more generally known for scholar-like attainments. 
Lord Aberdeen was educated at Harrow, where he laid the founda- 
tion of a classical taste and acquirement such as I am disposed to 
think nothing can so effectually accomplish as an English public 
school. He went to St John’s College, Cambridge, and graduated 
there in 1804. But previous to this he had been attached to the 
embassy at Paris, and had gone with Lord Cornwallis, who was 
there as our ambassador to negotiate the Peace of Amiens in 1801. 
He formed intimacies with many leading men of the day, and com- 
menced that knowledge of continental politics for which he after- 
wards became so celebrated, and from which he was enabled so long 
to administer with much skill and ability the Foreign Department 
of the British Government. 

He did not remain long in Paris in 1801, but before return-— 
ing to England travelled in Greece, where he brought his classical 
attainments to bear upon his study of the beautiful architectural 
remains and interesting localities of the country. This sojourn in 
Greece (when access to foreign parts was less open to British 
travellers than it is at present) procured for Lord Aberdeen the 


* The names are alphabetically arranged. 
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notice of his kinsman Lord Byron, who in the English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers introduced his name with the well known line— 
“The travelled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen.’’* 

The public official career of Lord Aberdeen; his frequent occu- 
pation of high place in the administration of his country’s affairs; 
his close intimacy with the most distinguished foreign public char- 
acters of his time, especially his friendship with Guizot and Prince 
Metternich ; his modification of opinion on many points of national 
policy, and of the high Tory principles with which he commenced life, 
which ultimately led to his heading a coalition ministry composed 
of politicians of all shades of opinion; his correspondence with Dr 
Chalmers on Scottish ecclesiastical matters, and his endeavours to 
prevent that which was not prevented taking place, viz. the disrup- 
tion in the Scottish Established Church ; his constant and unde- 
viating advocacy of the policy of non-interference on the part of the 
British Government in continental relations, and his aversion to enter- 
ing into war with Russia, and the temporary unpopularity which 
from that cause he incurred with his own countrymen ;—these are all 
now matters of history, and belong to history, and we leave them to 
the historian.t As a late Fellow‘of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
_ we look more to the man and the scholar than to the politician. To 
whatever part of Lord Aberdeen’s career we direct our attention we 
find everything that claims our respect and approval. As a landed 
proprietor his whole career was marked by energy, by skill, and great 
liberality. I am assured that on no property in Scotland were 
greater changes manifest under the direction of the proprietor than 
on his; and all changes were improvements. Old persons, I am 
assured, in the neighbourhood of Haddo House, speak of once barren 
moors becoming cultivated farms—once sterile tracts of country 
becoming clothed with beautiful and valuable timber. A friend 
who was on a visit to him shortly before his death, exclaimed, after 


* In 1813 he returned to the Continent, and was our ambassador to the Aus- 
trian Court; there he was long engaged in cementing the alliance formed against 
the power of Napoleon. He was present at many great battles,—Lutzen, Dres- 
den, Leipsic—Moreau died in his tent at Dresden; and it was his impressions 
received from these dreadful battles that gave Lord Aberdeen that great horror 
he entertained for war through life. 

+ A kind friend informs me that the best account of Lord Aberdeen’ 8 public | 
life is a memoir by Comte de Jaumais, in the “Revue de deux Mondes.” But I 
have not had time or opportunity for consulting it. 
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Lord Aberdeen had been pointing out to him the success of his 
plantations in magnificent and extensive woods, “You don’t 
mean that you planted all these yourself?’ ‘ Yes,” replied the 
peer; “and perhaps you will believe what I have before told you, 
that my line was not politics,” but farming. In this light of a 
Scottish proprietor, we must ever consider him as a patriotic and 
judicious benefactor of his country. Lord Aberdeen was for many 
years the efficient President of the Antiquarian Society of London, 
and no one was more fitted for such an honour. He was an accu- 
rate scholar, and a patient investigator into the remains of antiquity. 
It is curious to observe how Lord Aberdeen preserved, through all 

the circumstances and stirring incidents of an unusually exciting 
period of public affairs, the love of classical literature which he had 
imbibed at Harrow, at Cambridge, and at Athens. His mind had 
been early imbued with a fine taste for the best writers of Greece 
and Rome, and the effects were visible to the last. It is often, I 
believe, thus a taste for life— 


** Quo semel est imbuta, recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu.” 


We have specimens of his accurate scholarship and ingenious criti- 
_cisms in his contributions to Walpole’s ‘‘ Memoirs on Turkey,” and 
in his work on the “ Beauty of Grecian Architecture.” 

In 1817 a book was published entitled ‘Memoirs Relating to Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey, Edited from MS. Journals, by Robert 
Walpole.” | It consisted of such extracts from the journals and port- 
folios of intelligent and learned travellers, who had of late years” 
visited that interesting portion of the globe, as were calculated to 
throw light upon its present condition and ancient grandeur, its 
geography, antiquities, and natural history, recorded, too, in their 
own language. It is a very valuable and interesting collection. 
Amongst these papers are some very learned dissertations by Lord 
Aberdeen; one of these is upon the gold and silver coinage of Athens. 
A curious question had been agitated by scholars on the subject of 
Attic coinage, and many learned men have held that the Athenians 
never coined gold money at all. There was no doubt gold money, 
but it seems to have been in coins of other countries. Gold coin 
seems to have been the stater of Persia or Egina, or the ancient 
Sapeinog, so called from Darius. Aristophanes speaks of gold coin- 
age, but in his mocking way calls the pieces rovmga yarns, which 
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is not, as Corsini thinks, copper money, but base gold money,—ze., 
gold alloyed with copper. Now, Lord Aberdeen discusses the ques- 
tion with much learning and ingenuity ; and I will give his conclu- 
sion in his own words, as a specimen of his critical style, because 
scholars are agreed that he settles the question by a more satisfac- 
tory explanation of the difficulty than had been given by others. 

‘¢The currency of the sILVER money of Athens was almost uni- 
versal, owing to the deservedly high reputation for purity which it 
possessed ; and on this account we find several cities of Crete copy- 
ing precisely in their coins the design, weight, and execution of the 
Attic tetradrachm, in order to facilitate their intercourse with the 
barbarians. It is possible that the general use and estimation of 
the produce of the Attic mines contributed to render the Athenians 
averse from a coinage of another metal, which, by supplying the 
place of silver money at home, might in some degree tend to lessen 
its reputation abroad.” 

“ The Attic silver was of sieiaiiiibin purity, and circulated very 
extensively ; the Athenian merchants, particularly in their commer- 
cial dealings with the more distant and barbarous nations, appear 
frequently to have made their payments in it. The barbarians, 
being once impressed with these notions of its purity, the Govern- 
ment of Athens, in all probability, was afraid materially to change 
that styled appearance by which their money was known and valued 
among these people. A similar proceeding in the state of Venice 
throws the strongest light on the practice of the Athenians. The 
Venetian sechin is perhaps the most unseemly of the coins of modern 
Europe. It has long been the current gold of the Turkish empire, 
in which its purity is universally and justly esteemed; any change 
in its appearance on the part of the Venetian Government would have 
tended to create distrust,” 

Lord Aberdeen in this volume gives an account also of two curi- 
ous sculpture marbles found at Amycle in Lacaonia. Each of these 
two marbles represents a hand-basin surrounded with various imple- 
ments of a female toilet-—such as combs, pins, a bodkin, perfume- 
boxes, bottles, mirrors, curling-irons, toothpicks, and reticules, or, as 
some learned men believe, nightcaps. On one of these stones is an 
inscription containing the words, Avdoven urosrarga; on the other an 
inscription containing the words, Awoxzyyra and spere. These by 
some are supposed to signify two priestesses—Anthusa and Laoa- 
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geta being supposed the names of priestesses by whom the stones 
were dedicated.* Others, again, consider crargia to be nothing 
more than a hairdresser, and utocrargia, an under-hairdresser—the 
same as an éurAeargia, or a tirewoman; and the stones, therefore, 
to be a sort of advertisement of their profession by Anthusa and 
Laoageta. Lord Aberdeen follows out these nice and critical inqui- 
ries with much learning and much patience, and with similar clear 
and convincing effects as in the case of the Attic tetradrachms. 

The treatise of Lord Aberdeen, of which the title is ** An Inquiry 
into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian Architecture,” was originally 
contributed as a preface to Mr Wilkins’ translation of Vitruvius. 
It was published afterwards in a separate form by the author, and 
has lately been brought out by Mr Weale, the architectural pub- 
lisher, at the moderate price of one shilling. If we knew nothing of 
Lord Aberdeen’s scholarship except by this treatise, we should have 
abundant proof of its accuracy, its elegance, and its extent. The 
essay shows a masterly hand in treating the subject. Nearly all the 
celebrated buildings of ancient Greece are brought before the reader, 
and their characteristic features are discriminated with a skilful 
touch, The whole question of the origin of architectural forms is 
discussed in reference to the inquiry into the principles of beauty in 
Greek architecture, although I cannot help thinking that he loses 
sight of that point at times, Lord Aberdeen disputes, and indeed 
refutes, the theory of Burke on the sublime and beautiful, and sup- 
ports himself the theory of beauty as grounded on association—the 
theory of Mr Alison, as developed in his Essay on Taste, and as ad- 
mirably supported and illustrated by Francis Jeffrey in his cele- 
brated critique on Mr Alison in the ‘“‘Edinburgh Review.” I would 
speak with much diffidence on such a question, but I cannot help 

_ thinking there is very little satisfaction in these theories of beauty, 
and inquiries into the principles of beauty. The idea of beauty is 
too refined and too delicate to admit of such analyses and dissections. 
The application of female dialectics to beauty, vulgarly called a wo- 
man’s reason, is after all more satisfactory than analysis and theory. 
It is beautiful, because it is beautiful; so we say of the orders of 
Greek architecture. There is a severe and simple grandeur in the 
Doric, with its firm-set columns, its massive triglyphs, and deep 
entablature; there is a grace in the Ionic, with its more slender 


* As the xceunrgsei, or ornamenters of some deity. 
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shaft and beautiful volute; there is an elegance combined with rich 
luxuriance in the Corinthian, with its acanths capital,—which baffle 
all theory, which speak to the eye without any explanation being 
needed on the grounds why they should be admired. These remarks, 
however, affect not the great merit of the treatise I speak of. Lord 
Aberdeen’s work on. Grecian architecture is a work which no one 
should be ignorant of who desires to see the subject handled with 
scholarship, taste, and discernment. 

It is always interesting to know something of the personal ap- 
pearance, the ordinary address and manners, of the distinguished 
dead. Lord Aberdeen, though a man of high birth, of public status, 
of elegant and refined tastes, was to a great degree plain and un- 
pretending in manner. He had, perhaps, a good deal of that cold 
and reserved demeanour which obtains for the British character, 
especially for those in high positions, the name of an exclusive, 
haughty treatment of others. It is often, as in the case of Lord — 
Aberdeen, a most fallacious mark of the real feeling and the true 
kindness of the heart within. I might have spoken on this point 
in some measure from my own observation, as I had the honour of 
personally knowing Lord Aberdeen. But I prefer offering the 
picture of Lord Aberdeen’s personal appearance and manner as they 
were observed from a different and most impartial point of view,— 
I mean as they struck the mind of a stranger, and that stranger a 
visitor from the United States. In the year 1835 a literary gen- 
tleman, Mr N. P. Willis, from America, visited this country for the 
express purpose of writing a tour, which was published in due time 
under the title of “ Pencillings by the Way.” He had been in- 
troduced to the Earl of Dalhousie, father of the late distinguished 
Marquis of Dalhousie, and was received at Dalhousie Castle, where 
I met him,—and an acute, unscrupulous observer he was. Lord 
Dalhousie introduced him to the late Duke of Gordon, and at Gor- 
don Castle he was introduced to the late Lord Aberdeen, of whom 
he thus writes :— 

«Lord Aberdeen has the name of of being the pe te and coldest 
aristocrat of England. It is amusing to see the person who bears 
such a character. 

‘He is of the middle height, rather clumsily made, with an address — 
more of sober dignity than of pride or reserve. With a black 
coat much worn, and always too large for him,—a pair of coarse 
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check trousers, very ill made,—a waistcoat buttoned up to his throat, 
and a cravat of the most primitive negligé. His aristocracy is 
certainly not in his dress. His manners are of absolute simplicity, 
amounting almost to want of style. He crosses his hands behind 
him and balances on his heels; in conversation, his voice is low and 
cold, and he seldom smiles. Yet there is a certain benignity in 
his countenance, and an indefinable superiority and high breed- 
ing in his simple address, that would betray his rank after a few 
minutes’ conversation to any shrewd observer. It is only in his 
- manner toward the ladies of the party that he would be zmmedi- 
ately distinguishable from men of lower rank, ” ON. P. esaaed Pen- 
culling by the Way.) 

Here we find an American tourist brought into contact with the 
British nobleman, surprised at not finding a man exhibiting all the 
artificial graces which he had supposed were shadowed forth for 
all men of rank in England by Chesterfield’s Letters ; and yet the 
republican has acutness enough to discern, under the cold and simple 
- demeanour of the peer, the high estimable qualities of head and 
heart by which his character was impressed. He feels how much 
lies beneath, and he is impressed with respect and admiration. 
He was right in the estimate he formed of him; and further ac- 
quaintance would only have deepened the impression of his high 
qualities, From one who had the first opportunities of judging, I 
have this testimony, that “he considered him the best man he ever 
knew. That he really believed he was incapable of even compre- 
hending anything mean or ignoble.” Such, then, was Lord Aber- 
deen in his various relations and features of character. He was no 
ordinary man,—consider him as a statesman or scholar, a man of 
property, or in his more private relations of life. It is a great bless- 
‘ing when men who are called upon to take so prominent a place 
in public affairs are really good men. The Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, of which he was a member for years, his family, his 
country, respect the memory of the late Earl of Aberdeen. 


Mr Robert Bell, was son of Benjamin Bell, the celebrated sur- 
geon. He was born in 1782, was educated at the High School of 
Edinburgh, and was called to the bar in 1809. He must soon have 
gained some reputation as a lawyer, as he appears in an early cari- 
cature of ma as one of those advocates who pleaded in a wig, 
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From this period he gradually attained considerable practice, He 
was made Procurator for the Church of Scotland, and Sheriff of 
Berwickshire in 1842. Mr Bell had, besides his legal acquirements, 
a highly cultivated mind. He was fond of mathematical reason- 
ing as a recreation, and did not further apply it. In art he had 
excellent taste ; and indeed was considered by picture-dealers to have 
great knowledge of the old Masters, and much tact to discriminate 
their styles. He made, from his own judgment, a collection of Rem- 
brandt etchings, considered one of the most complete in the king- 
dom. Mr Bell was a member of the Bannatyne Club, and not an 
inactive member. He was a great reader, and deeply conversant espe- 
cially with works on philology. Those who knew him well bear high 
testimony to his varied powers of conversation, and his skill in discuss- 
ing and elucidating subjects that were brought forward in society. 


A certain George Campbell having injured his property by adhe- 
rence to his chief, the first Marquis of Argyle, during the trying 
times of the Covenant in 1662, left the Highlands, and became the 
proprietor of the estate of Baltulla in the neighbourhood of St An- 
drews. The great-grandson of that George Campbell was the Rev. — 
Dr George Campbell, for fifty-four years the minister of Cupar-Fife. 
In 1776, Dr Campbell married Miss Hallyburton, who was con- 
nected with some Scottish families of rank, of whom one was Wed- 
derburn, Lord Chancellor. The fruit of this marriage was five 
daughtersand two sons. Of the sons, the elder was Sir G. Campbell 
of Edenwood ; the second was John Campbell, born at Springfield, 
near Cupar, September 15, 1781, afterwards destined to rise by 
his own talents and industry to become a peer of the realm, Chief- 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and Lord Chancellor of England. 
Lord Campbell was always proud of his connection with the Argyle 
family and with Scotland .He showed this by his kindly and interest- 
ed allusions to the Campbell clan, which very frequently show them- 
selves in his ‘‘ Lives of the Chancellors ;” and when Lord Chancellor 
himself he marked his feelings as a Scotchman by thanking most 
warmly the author of an idle book, called ‘‘ Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character,” when the writer was presented to him, for the 
great pleasure he had derived from these old stories of a bygone 
_ Scottish race, He showed also more decidedly his love for Scotland 
by purchasing Scottish property, and living in Scotland as much as 
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he was able, I have observed that in all his publications he is very 
particular in having F.R.S.E. appended to his name as author. 
Lord Campbell was educated at St Andrews, where he was a co- 
temporary of Thomas Chalmers and of David Wilkie ; though younger 
than either, for it appears he entered St Andrews at the precocious 
age of ten. Young Campbell was intended for the ministry, but he 
soon found that his calling was not to the Church. His sense of unfit- 
_ ness for clerical studies, joined with ambition to shine at the English 
bar, led him to London. Mr Sergeant Spankey, then editor of the 
*¢ Morning Chronicle,”’ gave him employment as reporter and critic. 
He seemed to have retained his connection with that paper up to 
1810, and, what is curious, chiefly as a dramatic critic, writing thea- 
trical articles. Young Campbell showed also at this time that he 
could claim resemblance to accomplished Roman lawyers, and, for 
example, to one celebrated by Horace—Asinius Pollio—who was not 
only a lawyer and statesman, historian, and conversant with the 
“musa trageedie,” but soldier also, as Campbell had joined the 
Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Volunteers, which consisted exclusively 


of barristers, attorneys, law-students, and clerks. To this circum- 


stance he jocularly referred in after life, in a suit he was trying 
connected with a volunteer regiment, by saying that he had himself 
once been a soldier, as a member of the corps, composed as I have 
said of diverse members of the legal profession, and which he re- 
fered to as well known in the capital under the name of The Devil’s 
Own. His great object, however, was law. He entered as a stu- 
dent of Lincoln’s-Inn in 1800, and commenced special pleading under 
that great master of the art, Mr Tidd, who at one time could point 
to four pupils of his own sitting in the House of Peers,—Lords Lynd- 
hurst, Denman, Cottenham, Campbell,—all of whom constantly 
acknowledged their deep obligation to their master, He was called 
to the bar in 1806, and went the Oxford Circuit, where he soon 
obtained considerable practice. It was to London business, how- 
ever, that he looked, and he was soon in great London practice— 
getting high fees in shipping cases, and in special jury cases at Guild- 
hall. It is well known that in establishing practice for a young 
lawyer much depends upon the favour with which he is regarded 
by the attorneys. Lord Campbell in his “Life of Pratt,” Chief- 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and father of the Marquis of Camp- 
den, says of him, that for eight or nine years his practice did not 
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improve, because he would not invite the attorneys to dinner, or 
dance with their daughters. Whether Campbell was a dancing man, 
or whether he danced with attorneys’ daughters, I know not. But 
it is clear that he took a better and a more lawyer-like plan of gain- 
ing the favour of their papas than either dancing or dining. He 
published a series of Reports of Cases decided at Nis: Prius between 
1809. and 1816, which was not only in itself very valuable, and 
established his reputation as a lawyer, but which specially interested 
the body of solicitors, as the work contained for the first time the 
names of the attorneys who had got up each case. He had thus very 
early a great connection with the solicitors, and came into a lucra- 
tive and immense business. He soon became leader on the Oxford 
Circuit. In 1827 he obtained a silk gown. In 1830 he came into 
Parliament for Stafford. In 1832, was Solicitor-General in the 
Melbourne Ministry, and was returned to Parliament for Dudley. 
In 1834, he became Attorney-General on the retirement of Sir Wil- 
liam Horne, but lost his seat for Dudley. On Mr Jeffrey’s eleva- 
tion to the Scottish Bench, and consequent retirement from the re- 
presentation of Edinburgh, Sir John Campbell was returned as one 
of our city members, and sat till 1841.* Several very important 
cases in the common law-courts occurred whilst he was Attorney- 
General, in which he had to take a prominent part. One of his 
_ most conspicuous efforts was his defence of Lord Melbourne, the 
prime-minister, in the action brought by Mr Norton. Campbell’s 
defence was considered so masterly, and the gaining the cause so 
important to the stability of the administration, that when Camp- 
bell entered the House of Commons the evening of the trial, he was 
generally and loudly cheered by the members on the ministerial 
side of the House, as a testimony to his skill in managing the case. 
and his ingenuity in cross-examining the adverse witnesses. At 
this period many law appointments had to be made, but Sir John 
Campbell still continued Attorney-General. A purpose of bringing 


* Sir John Campbell, whilst a member of the House of Commons, did good 
service to the country by promoting at all times the cause of legal reforms. 
He introduced two very important bills which are known by his name. One 
for the protection of proprietors of newspapers who had inserted libels with- 
out malice of purpose, and having made due apologies. The other for the 
protection of persons against malicious arrest for debts which were not due. 
The latter arose out of a famous case of arrest, and great Sarcentp, of the Duke 
of Caduval on a false affidavit. 
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him into the House of Peers to assist in deciding appeal cases 
failed, as did also a plan for making him Chancellor of Ireiand. On 
Lord Plunket’s retirement, however, from that office, Sir John 
Campbell, June 1841, was made a Peer and Chancellor of Ireland. 
He held the office a very short time, indeed I believe he only sat 
as judge twice, In the following September, he resigned along 
_ with the Melbourne ministry, and for five years lived without 
office, profession—salary or pension, His mind could not be idle. 
_ He took to literary pursuits, and reverted with great zest to the 
_ classical studies of his early days, He found, however, the disad- 
- vantages of study without object, and accordingly concentrated his 
attention on a subject congenial with his tastes, and calculated to 
call forth his powers, He determined to write the Lives of the Chan- 
cellors, and of the Chief-Justices of England. The first series of the 
former was published in 1846, and immediately attained a popularity 
which has continued to attend both works, When Lord John Rus- 
sell’s cabinet was formed in 1846, it was expected that Lord Camp- 
beli would have been Chancellor. He accepted, however, the less 
important office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat 
in the cabinet. This did not prevent his pursuing his literary 
labours; but in 1850 he returned to his more active legal occupations, 
as, on the resignation of Lord Denman, he became Chief-Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench. It was a trial to succeed Denman, a man of a 
noble presence, and dignified eloquence. Lord Campbell, without 
these, carried universal respect by his accurate knowledge of law, 
his industry, his discretion, and impartiality. In 1859 he became © 
the Chancellor of Lord Palmerston's administration. This was a 
second trial for him to undergo. Having hitherto been exclu- 
sively practised in the administration of common law, it might be 
expected he would feel embarrassed as presiding in Chancery, and 
the House of Lords. But his sagacity and his diligence were again 
triumphant. THe lost nothing of the reputation he brought with 
him from the Queen’s Bench. He is said to have been the only 
Chancellor taken from the common law, in whom it was impossible 
to detect the slightest embarrassment in the new position to which 
he was transferred, and amidst the new principles on which he 
had to adjudicate. His judgments in equity have universally 
been deemed of the highest authority. It is a striking proof of 
the activity of Lord Campbell’s mind, and his readiness, to occupy 
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his time and thoughts with questions not immediately connected 
with his professional occupation, that he should have sustained so 
long and so important a literary effort, as writing the lives of the 
Lord Chancellors and Lord Chief-Justices of the Queen’s Bench. 
There is no question of its being a work of great research, great . 
impartiality, and full of acute and able remarks ; the stores of infor- 
mation are at once various and minute ; the style is far from being 
polished, but he is always clear and intelligible to his reader; he 
has done his work thoroughly and well. He happily unites the office 
of the lawyer and the historian; for the careful law-student of the 
work will find in the personal history of our Chancellors and Chief- 
Justices that there is also pervading it a history of our jurisprudence. 
He will trace the gradual establishment of its sounder principles, he 
will mark the correction of what had been vague or erroneous. | 
But there is another and a more striking indication of the activity 
of his mind, and the versatility of his talent, as regards questions which 
did not come before him as a judge, which is contained in his letter 
to Mr Payne Collier, on the Legal Acquirements of Shakspeare. He 
had glanced at this subject in his ‘“ Lives ofthe Chancellors and Chief- 
Justices.” But in this letter, he brings forward the arguments in 
favour of an opinion, which had for sometime been gaining ground 
amongst the admirers of Shakspeare—viz., that before he went to 
London for his theatrical life, he had been clerk in an attorney’s 
office at Stratford. There are some cotemporary circumstances 
which seem to lead to this opinion, and these Lord Campbell states 
in the opening of the letter; but his chief argument is derived from 
the corroborative evidence supplied by passages selected from his 
plays. He quotes from twenty-three plays, and he conceives that 
the passages he quotes give a probable evidence that they must 
have been written by one who had once been a professional lawyer, 
and familiar with its technical language. I have heard persons 
speak rather in a depreciating manner of this little production, and 
who seemed to consider it as unworthy of Lord Campbell, and in 
fact as in itself of little interest. I-am much surprised at this opi- 
nion. I think the case is made out in a very ingenious manner; 
and surely it cannot be a matter devoid of interest to trace back any 
of the sentiments and expressions of Shakspeare to their original 
‘sources, and to analyse the materials of a mind like his. That 
Shakspeare who drew his imagery and his topics from all sources 
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in society and in nature, should refer in a general manner to the 
legal profession, and to lawyers, as a peculiar and marked class of 
civil life, could have caused no surprise. It would have been quite 
natural. But when he uses such technical language as can be fami- 
liar to professional men only, when his illustrations imply an accu- 
rate knowledge of legal principles not generally known, we feel 
assured that there must be some special cause for materials of such 
a character being introduced into his writings so frequently and so 
minutely, It was natural enough, for example, that Shakspeare 
should say of skilful lawyers, “ good counsellors lack no clients,” or 
of lawyers, who are idle in vacation time, that they ‘sleep between — 
term and term,” or that he should call time “ the common arbitrator.’’ 
That Gratiano would propose for Shylock, besides his two godfathers, 
when he became a Christian, ten more, meaning that he would have 
him before a jury to be tried for an attempt to murder Bassanio ; or 
that the fool in Lear should say that the maxims which the old king 
declared were “ nothing,” were like ‘the breath of an unfeed lawyer, 
given to the king for nothing,” and many other examples. But it 
is very different when he uses terms and makes representations, 
which imply a knowledge of nice points of law, and points not gene- _ 
rally known, except by professional. men. As, for instance, in the 
‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” Ford says, that “ his love was like a fair 
house, built upon another man’s ground, so that he had lost his edi- 
fice by mistaking the place where he erected it,’’ showing that Shak- 
speare had a knowledge of real property not generally possessed,— 
viz., the knowledge of that maxim of lawyers applicable to land: 
 cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad coolum,” under which any house 
erected on a freehold becomes the absolute property of the soil,—so 
that the luckless builder cannot remove any of the most costly ad- 
juncts of his building, such as the finely-carved chimney-pieces, or 
expensive marble pillars, with which he may have adorned the edifice. 
A passage in the “ Comedy of Errors” draws out a most circumstantial 
and graphic account of what is called in English law “ Arrest on 
Mesne Process in an action on the case.’ No one could have adopted — 
the phraseology in the conversation between Adriano and Dromio, 
who had not a technical acquaintance with the point of law so named. 
It is very curious also, that Shakspeare, in the grave-diggers’ scene, 
where he speaks in a ludicrous tone of “ Crowner’s Quest Law,’’— 
¢.¢,, the law as laid down by a coroner when he holds an inquest on 
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a dead body—should show his intimate knowledge of a celebrated case 
of felo de se, tried in the reign of Philip and Mary before a coroner, 
and which was afterwards brought into the higher courts. The case 
had been reported by the famous Plowden, and Shakspeare evidently 
intended to ridicule the counsel who argued, and the judge who 
decided it. Hamlet’s own speech quotes a string of technicalities, 
with the meaning of which the author is apparently familiar,—such as 
speaking of a lawyer’s recognisances, his fines, his double vouchers, 
_his recoveries, and of these vouchers, whether single or double, 
vouching him no more of his purchases than a pair of indentures,— 
and of which Lord Campbell declares that it would puzzle practis- 
ing barristers of his acquaintance to define each satisfactorily ; and 
let it be remembered, that Lord Campbell quotes upwards of sixty — 
examples of such law passages more or less to the point. Whether 
Shakspeare were or were not trained in an attorney’s office can 
never now be known beyond conjecture, but the book shows Lord 
Campbell’s ingenuity, and his readiness on a question of law and lite- 
rature in curious combination. gs 

Such is a brief sketch of the active and varied life of John 
Lord Campbell. He was assuredly a very able man, and has 
achieved a name in his country’s annals which will not pass awag. 
The leading characteristic of his mind, as I have always heard from 
those who knew him best, was determination—a firm resolve to 
accomplish his object before him, and to attain the highest place in 
the path he had set himself to pursue. His efforts were successful, 
and he never relaxed in his diligence, never swerved from duty. A 
little incident will illustrate this adherence to what he considered 
was incumbent on him to accomplish, at all risks to his own personal 
convenience. When the naval review took place at Portsmouth, in 
1858, the nobility and leading commoners of the empire were to 
attend, and a steamer was appointed to convey the whole House of 
Lords from Southampton, and to bring them back to the same point 
when the review was done, They were obliged to start from Lon- 
don, the day of the review, at four in the morning, One mishap 
succeeded another, so that the party did not reach Southampton till 
three the following morning, and were not in London till six. Not- 
withstanding all the fatigue and delay of so long an expedition, Lord 
Campbell, then Chief-Justice of the Queen’s Bench, was enabled to 
state in the House of Lords, with great complacency, when com- 
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He died in his eightieth year, in the midst of full occupation as a 
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plaints were made of the bad arrangement of the expedition, that 
the suitors had not suffered from the mismanagement, as he had 
taken his seat in Queen’s Bench at the usual hour, half-past nine. 
He was then seventy-two. | 

Lord Campbell owed his success in life entirely to his own exer- 
tions, and his own innate powers of mind. He had not those ex- 
ternal accessories of address or grace to which men are sometimes 
indebted for much of their success, and from which they gain artificial 
advantage in the public eye and estimation. He was plain, in his ex- 
terior, nor had he a polished style of writing or of speaking. He had 
nothing of what is usually termed eloquence, and yet all he said and 
wrote told and produced good effect. Like Lord Aberdeen, he on- 
joyed in his lifetime the respect and consideration due to his talents 
and his success, but which are posthumous to so many good and able 
men. For him a cotemporary might very properly use the address 
made to Augustus, ‘ Presenti tibi maturos largiamur honores.”’ 

Lord Campbell never felt what so many able men feel before they 
have to give up their place in this world,—viz., that ‘ multa senem 
circumveniunt incommoda.” He had only one of those two seasons 
of childhood which Shakspeare has assigned to every human being, 
nor could he ever have said with Lear :— | 


“ Infirmity doth still neglect all office, 
To which our health is bound.” 


statesman and a judge, and with faculties, I believe, quite unim- 
paired. Few men can hope ever to attain Lord Campbell’s emi- 
nence; few can expect to reach his years without infirmity and 
decay of mental and bodily faculties. But all may imitate his 
example in the fixed determination to do their utmost in the path 
which Providence has assigned to them, and all may follow him in 
the full resolve faithfully and honestly to discharge every duty for 
which they have become responsible.* 


John Gordon, Esq. of Cairnbulg, who died during the present 


* Those who best knew Lord Campbell in private life bear testimony to his 
amiable and affectionate deportment in the domestic circle. To his habitual 
unselfishness, which made him seek the comfort and happiness of every one 
before his own, and to the freshness and simplicity with which he enjoyed, with 
young people especially, the few simple pleasures for which his immense labours 
left him time. | 
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year at an advanced age, had long been a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He spent many years in Edinburgh, and at one time 
was in some practice as an advocate. I recollect him a regular 
attendant on the Society’s meetings. But his natural bent was towards 
the duties and avocations of a country gentleman. These occupied 
his attention during the later years of his life. But he joined, with 
all his pursuits, a love of literature to the last, and, with much intel- 
ligence, took great interest in everything that was going on at home 
or abroad in the fields of scientific and literary inquiry. 

John Schank More was born at North Shields in 1784, where 
his father was the respected pastor of a congregation in connection 
with the first seceders from the Scottish Established Church. He 
was educated in Edinburgh, and had an early predilection for the 
bar, to which he was called in 1806. He had good practice as a 
junior counsel, but he soon showed that his bent was rather to the 
teaching of the profession, and the exposition of the general principles 
of law as its expounder, than to the practice of court. In 1827 
he published an edition of ‘ Erskine’s Principles of the Law of 
Scotland,’ a very useful manual for “guiding young students to a 
correct knowledge of that standard manual. But in 1832 he pub- 
_ lished his most important work, his edition of Lord Stair’s “ Insti- 
tutions of the Law of Scotland, with Notes and Illustrations.’’ 
Lord Stair’s work was the production of a most philosophical mind, — 
as well as of a profound lawyer. It contains more than a digest of 
municipal law, it contains an able treatise of general jurispru- 
dence. His illustration of such a work, therefore, fell in with 
Professor More’s peculiar habits of mind and thought, I have 
been assured by an eminent Scottish lawyer, that he was par- 
ticularly happy in bringing forward all circumstances in illustra- 
tion of his abstract law principles, whether derived from home or 
foreign sources. He had extraordinary knowledge of what may be 
termed the literature of the law. Hence his edition of Stair has 
taken its place as a starfdard work, and is quoted for general prin- 
ciples, both at the bar in argument, and on the bench in judgment. 
A course of study producing such happy results as the Professor’s 
labours in the two great works of Erskine and Stair must have 
been recognised as the best preparation for a legal chair, and the 
best proof of fitness for its occupancy. Accordingly, in 1843, on 
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the death of Professor John Joseph Bell, he succeeded to the chair 
of Scots Law in the University of Edinburgh. It would be unbe- 
coming, in one not a lawyer, to pretend giving a judgment on the 
merits of a professor’s teaching of law. But that he performed his 
work under a solemn sense of duty—that he spared no pains to 
make his class understand the principles and the details of a science 
which he had diligently and successfully studied himself, is a matter 
of general notoriety, and the public papers, at the time of his death, 
all bore testimony to his merits as a professor. One feature of his 
professional work was very remarkable, and attested by every hard- 
working student, I mean the unwearied pains he took in going over 
their papers, and the careful manner in which he corrected the 
essays sent in to him. There may be something animating and at- 
tractive in looking over the exercises and theses of Scots law students, 
I am unable to judge of this, but I should think, in general, such 
examinations must be a dreary portion of any professor’s labours. 
But Professor More never seemed to weary. He never intermitted 
his care, and seemed always fresh for doing, and doing kindly, what 
he considered an act of duty by his pupils, Professor More, in 
fact, made his studies, and everything connected with his profession, 
@ part of his daily and ordinary life. He enjoyed books, because he 
made good use of them, and he had collected a library of upwards of 
15,000 volumes. These books were his delight—his companions in 
solitude, his comfort in the tedium of hours of sickness. He could 
turn at once to the volume he wanted, and to the passage he desired 
to recaH, When I say his books were his companions, I might 
rather have said the authors were his companions. In a letter to 
one of his family, shortly before his death, he draws in himself a 
pleasing picture of an old man in his study surrounded by his _ 
and holding converse with his favourite authors :— 

“ While reading Leighton quietly in my own room, it struck me 
that the old man was really sitting with me, and conversing fami- 
liarly upon those topics which so entirely engrossed his own mind ; 
and it is a curious reflection that, with such books, I have been con- 
versing as truly with Horsley, Hooker, and Leighton as if they had 
risen from their graves and sat by me.” 

Whilst I remark the Professor’s liberality of feeling in naming as 
his favourites three authors who were not members of his own 
Church, I think my hearers will excuse some personal feelings ot 
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pride and satisfaction in observing that Leighton, — and 
Hooker are ornaments of my own Church, 

There is a circumstance connected with the late Professor's library 
which was so peculiar that I cannot resist referring to it, He was 
a most indefatigable collector of PAMPHLETS, and formed the largest 
collection of a private individual, I believe, in Scotland; and it is 
always curious to notice what any man has done different from other 
men. Some years ago I had the honour of reading before this 
Society a memoir of my illustrious friend Dr Chalmers. Professor 
More heard of my intention, and very kindly offered me the use 
_ of a volume, which he had collected, of sermons, memoirs, poems, — 
-—“&e., all relating to Dr Chalmers. I found this one of a series of — 
volumes of collected fugitive pieces, then amounting to 700 or 800; 
but which, before he died, the Professor had raised to the number of 
1400 volumes,—that is, about 14,000 pamphlets. It would be de- 
sirable that the volumes should be purchased unbroken for some public 
library. Such collections are very valuable for reference, Single 
pamphlets, lying loose in a library, are a regular nuisance, and most 
troublesome, always getting in the way; but if you look for any par- 
ticular pamphlet you never find it. Pamphlets, however, when formed 
into such a collection as this, are a very different matter, and may, 
as I have said, be extremely valuable, as affording to future students 
of history very important information on cotemporary circumstances, 
which is sometimes not otherwise to be obtained ; and for this reason 
some rare and curious pamphlets have been sold for enormous prices, 
and are much coveted by collectors. One of the most curious his- 
torical collections of pamphlets in this kingdom is that in the British — 
Museum, which was presented in 1768, by George III., to the 
library of that. gigantic institution. It was made by a royalist 
bookseller, named George Thomson, during the Commonwealth. It 
consists of 2220 volumes, and contains about 34,000 pamphlets, 
nearly all of which refer to the civil wars, and to the affairs of the 
country between 1640 and 1661. To show the comparative extent 
of Professor More’s collection by a private individual, as com- 
pared with public collections, I may note here that the Edinburgh 
Subscription Library is advertised to contain 600 volumes, or 
about 1600 pamphlets; the Signet Library contains about 5000 
pamphlets ; the College Library about 25,000 ; and the Advocates 
Library near 67,000 pamphlets, or 3649 volumes. In catalogues 
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of books, such as Dr Parr’s “ Bibliotheca Parriana,” and other cele- 
brated sale catalogues, there is generally a pretty copious account of 
the rarer tracts and pamphlets contained in the collection to which 
' the catalogue belongs. But there is a history of pamphlets, which 
is one of the most extraordinary books in the English language, 
published in London 1715,—a book well known to librarians and 
collectors. The author was Myles Davies, who seems to have been 
odd and eccentric to the last degree. He was very poor, and wrote 
for bread; very learned and of great research, but his style ram- 
bling and grotesque. The work, in six volumes, is very scarce, in- 
deed it is esteemed amongst the rarest books in bibliography, and 
is entitled, puxpo-BiBrun— Sive Icon Libellorum,” (what 
we should call in Scotch “little bookies,”) or a critical history of 
pamphlets, &c. &c. In a long, rambling preface, he enters upon a 
history of pamphlets, and describes their different uses and quali- 
ties. He very coolly says in the preface :—‘* We need not go 
farther back than 2000 years before the creation of the world.” 
Some Jewish rabbins having profanely asserted that heaven itself 
had at that time written the small volume containing the synagogue 
rule of their law; and he quotes Saldenus, a Dutch divine, who, in | 
the first of forty-one erudite dissertations (Amsterdam, 1684), 

combats the rabbinical opinion, that Adam and each of the patri- 
archs had written a pamphlet, Davies dedicates the sixth volume 
of his history of pamphlets to his patron, Dr Crowe, and addresses 
him in this complimentary strain in a Latin poem, commencing,— 


“OQ corve, corvo rarior albido! ” 


In all the intercourse of private life, and all domestic and social 
relations, nothing could be more exemplary than the conduct and 
demeanour of Professor More. There was a gentleness of disposition — 
which seemed to shrink from doing an unkind action, or saying a 
harsh word to any human being. He had that large-hearted feeling 
for mankind which could not withhold from others the mercy he ex- 
pected for himself, and which would never deny encouragement to 
the most erring when making promises of amendment, I recollect 
his saying, with a charming simplicity of character, that he thought 
people were quite right to attend the lectures which Lolla Montes 
was delivering here at the time, as they proved that now she de- 
signed to turn over a new leaf, and to earn an honest livelihood ! 
I have spoken of the pains which he took with his class. He was 
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forbearing and patient with those who were idle or inconsiderate. 
When thoughtless or ungenerous members of the class would (as 
young men sometimes will) forget themselves, and take those liberties 
which are so unbecoming in the gentleman and the student, the 
kind-hearted teacher hardly gave indication that they were even 
noticed by him. He might be occasionally grieved or pained, but 
was never irritated. I have often thought it is good to have known 
such characters as John Schank More,—not, mark me, on account 
of great accomplishments, high genius, or profound learning, but 
because they put one in better humour with the world, and make — 
one think better of human nature, as living illustrations of the great 

and pure principle of Christian love, and as exhibiting in their lives 
and dispositions a rare resemblance to the spirit of Him whose riame 


- we all bear. Let such men be held in honour by their cotem- 


poraries, and let their survivors cherish their names with grateful 
remembrance, as true benefactors of their species, who have shown 
to the world, in characters which cannot be mistaken, the power and 
beauty of Christian gentleness. 


_Sir James Miles Riddell, Bart. of Strontian and Ardnamurchan, 
who died 28th September 1861, at the age of seventy-four, was 


- long a Fellow of the Society, and at one time took much interest in 


its proceedings. He was beloved and esteemed by all his friends as 
a man of most amiable disposition, and honourable character, through 
life. Although Sir James could not be called a scientific man, in so 
far as special study of any branch of natural science was concerned, 
yet his name is associated, as a landed proprietor of Scotland, with 
an important mineralogical discovery. One of the earths was found 


on his property from which it is named, and as this mineral was first 
discovered by a Scotchman, and from the beginning has borne a 


Scottish name, I may perhaps be allowed to say a few words on the 
subject in passing. In 1787 some minerals were brought to. Edin- 
burgh by a dealer from Strontian, Sir James Riddell’s property in 
Argyleshire. They were examined by Dr Hope, then the eminent 


Professor of Chemistry in the University. In 1791, Dr Hope 


announced, in a paper read to the Society, that in one of these 
minerals he had detected a new earth, and which he proposed to 
name Strontites, from the locality from whence it was received. It 
seems previously to have been confounded with barytes, and sup- 
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posed to be some modification of that substance. The paper was 
more fully elaborated, and published in the ‘“‘ Society’s Transac- 
tions” 1793. The German chemist, Klaproth, had also examined 
the Strontian mineral, and without any knowledge of Dr Hope’s 
experiment, had also discovered in it the new earth, and called it 
‘‘ Strontion.” According to our present nomenclature, the earth is 
called Strontia—the metal which forms the basis of the earth is 
Strontium, and was separated and exhibited by Sir Humphrey 
Davy. The native mineral from Strontian which produced the 
earth is called Strontianite, and is a carbonate of Strontia. It has 
been found also at Braundsdorf in Saxony, and elsewhere. There 
are other native minerals of which Strontia forms the basis, one 
called Celestine, so named from the beautiful blue tinge of its crystals. 
I have seen lovely specimens of Celestine from the Mountain Lime- 
stone quarries near Bristol. Finer specimens are, however, met with 
in the sulphur mines of Sicily, and still finer in the Strontian island 
in Lake Erie. When it was known that a new earth had been dis- 
covered in the Strontian district, the proprietor and all concerned 
were full of expectations of benefits which might accrue from the 
discovery of a sub8tance of which they were supposed to possess a 
monopoly. But, alas! no use has been found for it in the arts or 
manufactures—none at least of what may be called particularly bene- 
ficial. The only application has been in the form of nitrate of stron- 
tia, and which is made use of to produce that beautiful red light 
which is exhibited in fire works, and also in certain pantomimic and 
melodramatic effects in theatrical representations, which delight the 
children who attend, both young and old. 


Dr James Robertson, was born in 1803, at Ardlaw, in the parish 
of Old Pitsligo. His father a farmer at Ardlaw, still survives at 
the advanced age of eighty-six. Dr Robertson completed his educa- 
tion at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and his first appointment in 
life was to the parochial school of his native place. He was soon 
after appointed head-master of Gordon’s Hospital in Aberdeen, In 
1832 he was appointed to the living of Ellon, in the gift of the Earl 
of Aberdeen, and was long familiarly known, as a powerful debater 
in the General Assembly, as Robertson of Ellon. In 1843 he was 
called to the Chair of Church History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Secretaryship of the Bible Board, and which situations 
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he held till his death, which took place unexpectedly, and after a very 
short illness, 24 December 1860. Dr Robertson was:a man of 
acute mind and sound judgment, a fluent speaker, and of energy 
indomitable. I have always considered Dr Robertson an admirable 
specimen of the acute, clear-headed, business-like Scottish character. 
His pursuits and labours were all of a useful and practical character. 
The conduct of ecclesiastical affairs of the Church, general parochial 
management, the study of Church History for his lectures— 
everything connected with the poor and administration of the poor- 
laws, agricultural improvement of soils, and the currency question, 
were subjects closely and skilfully investigated by him. When 
parochial schoolmaster, he wrote a pamphlet ‘“ On the Currency,” 
' which attracted the attention of Lord Aberdeen, and which, in fact, 
led to his appointing him to the incumbency of the living of Ellon. — 
There existed through their lives a friendship and sincere mutual 
regard, and these continued to their deaths, which happened within 
a few days of each other. Dr Robertson died on 2d December, 
Lord Aberdeen died on the 14th, 1860. a 

Dr Robertson was through life much interested in the currency 
question, and read a very elaborate paper on the subject, at Glasgow, 
during the meeting of the Association for the Advancement of 
Social Science, which was held in that city during last year. Some 
time before this I was much interested in hearing him brought 
out upon this question, on the occasion of his dining with me, 
when he met my dear friend, the late Alexander Blair of the 
Bank of Scotland, a man of highly cultivated mind, and of great 
attainments in theology, in classical and general literature—the first 
authority in Scotland upon banking, upon the currency, and indeed 
upon every subject connected with finance and the circulating 
medium. It was very amusing to hear the discussion between two 
such men—one all theory, the other bringing every theory to prac- 
tice ; the one arguing from the conclusions of an acute intellect, 
the other, from long and accurate experience of banking, and of 
everything belonging to it, and who well knew that every opinion in 
money matters, however ingeniously supported, must be brought to 
the test of experience in the working of it under all the circum- 
stances of the social and monetary system. 

The memory of Dr Robertson will ever be preserved in Scotland 
as connected with that great scheme of church extension with which 
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his name is now always associated, and which owed so much of its 
_ success to his labours and his wisdom. The intention of the scheme 
is to create and endow above sixty new parishes in connection with the 
Established Church, He was mainly instrumental in raising, by im- 
mediate or by deferred payments, for this great object, a sum of nearly 
half a million; and on this portion of his life I am anxious to say a few 
words, and I do so not only because it called forth a marked feature of 
his own character, and because it indicated a special power of his own 
mind, but because I conceive it affords a most useful general lesson, and 
supplies an honourable example for all men who are engaged in prac- 
tical work, and who have to aid in plans of advancing the interests of 
religion, of charity, or of any improvement in social life. I refer to 
his labours as secretary, or convener, in which he practically advanced 
the details of that object of which I have made mention. The scheme 
was most important, and in every way praiseworthy. It called upon 
the members of the Established Church to join in a great and well- 
organised scheme for church extension. I need not dwell upon the 
particular constitution of the plan, the special object it placed before 
the community, or the special means it had in view for attaining 
those objects. What I wish now mainly to notice is the manner in 
which our late member worked the machinery of the scheme,—the 
_ diligence he displayed—the cool, yet earnest decision with which that 

diligence was accompanied. I wouldrefer to his clear and powerful 
statements of the case he advocated ; I would point to his never-fail- 
ing attendance at meetings throughout the country, his constant 
readiness to avail himself of all advantages, to meet all deficiencies, 
and to correct all mistakes. His Jabours never seemed to be at rest ; 
his sagacity wasnever at fault. It was such qualities advanced into full 
action that, under the favour of God’s approval, brought the scheme 
to its present condition of efficiency, and opened its prospect of ulti- 
mate success. What 1 would mark out and recommend for approval 

and imitation, are those very exertions by which the efficiency of the 
scheme was promoted. Dr Robertson was a man of business, and 
such men are wanted amongst us,—wanted because they are scarce, 
and wanted because they are valuable. In vain will you have men 
of learning, eloquence, or acuteness upon your committees in great 
associations for advancing good purposes: if you have not men of 
business, the schemes will fall to the ground, or languish and decay. 
Experto crede. I have some little experience of such matters my- 
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self. Committees meet and questions are discussed, and faults are 
found, and measures proposed and adopted, and a great deal of acute- 
nessand eloquence are displayed,—sometimes, perhaps, a little temper 
and vituperation. The committee separate, the matter sleeps, and, 
except some one takes it up vigorously to work it out in detail, the 
committee, at next meeting, find matters much in the same posi- 
tion as they were when they last parted. Now, all this intermediate 
labour was supplied by Dr Robertson ; he set himself to the work,— 
he would not permit the matter to sleep,—he pushed forward the 
scheme,—and to the last moment of his being able to hold the 
plough, did not look back from his good work. He determined that 
his countrymen should support his scheme; and the call of the Roman 
poet to the Roman people in many ways typified the call of the 
Scottish divine to the Scottish landowner, or wealthy merchant, 
“ Delicta majorum immeritus lues, donec templa reficeris.” 

Such was Dr Robertson. A man of the best intellectual and 
active habits, who brought his understanding and his activity to bear 
successfully on a great and noble scheme of national benefit. He 
was cut off at a comparatively early age, at least whilst still capable 
of much useful labour; but he was followed to the grave with the 
respect .and honour of all his countrymen, whatever were their po- 
litical opinions, whatever were their religious creed. 


One name only remains on our list of deceased members, that of 
Erskine Douglas Sandford, advocate, and Sheriff of the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright and County of Galloway. He was born in 1793. He 
was eldest son of Dr Daniel Sandford in the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
Bishop of Edinburgh. Bishop Sandford was from an old family of 
Shropshire. But he formed a Scottish connection by marriage. 
Erskine Sandford was born in Edinburgh. He had become completely 
in feeling and connections a Scotchman, and at one time was in good 
practice and high reputation as an advocate, and a writer upon law. 
It encroaches, perhaps, too much on the offices of private friendship 
for me to say much upon the character of this our late Fellow. But I 
may appeal to the general feeling that pervaded the circle of Edin- 
burgh society when the unexpected intelligence came of his death ; 
every testimony was given to his character, as a man and as a Chris- 
tian, and every sympathy shown to his family in the loss which by 
his death they had sustained. 
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Gentlemen,—I have now accomplished, however imperfectly, the 
objects which I had before me in this Address,—viz., 1st, To no- 
tice the influence exercised generally by learned associations upon 
the advancement and extension of literature and natural science; and, 
2d, To take a brief notice of certain members of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh who have died since the opening of the late Session. 

Nothing more forcibly brings before us the advancement of man- 
kind in mental improvement and in mechanical refinement than the 
power which we possess of realising the past, and of storing up the 
discoveries and the disquisitions which have been made by those who 
have preceded us. Human knowledge seems now to be all recorded 
for the benefit of posterity, There is such a multiplication of books, 
and such economy in the production of books, as to make that know- 
ledge available to all ranks of society. There is an arrangement 
and classification of books according to the subjects of which they 
treat which prevent libraries becoming a hopeless labyrinth—an 
overwhelming incubus. The achievements of able and original minds 
are preserved by those who have possessed kindred spirits with their 
own, and none of their labours need be lost,— nothing that they have 
- accomplished need perish. I think our scientific societies have had 
a great and extensive influence in producing these results. That 

spirit of combination and companionship which has ‘worked such 
numerous and permanent effects in all departments of human life, 
and which is an innate principle of human nature, has operated in 
combining men for objects which may be good or may be bad. 
Whilst we see with pain and grief the union of human beings accom- 
plished for the express purpose of evil, and for injuring others in 
order to promote the advantage of those who unite, it is delightful 
to think how close, also, combinations may be made for the improve- 
ment of the species, for advancing knowledge, either exclusively in 
one of its departments, or generally in every department. Men 
combine together in associations for amusement, for recreation, or 
for gaiety. They combine together for purposes of pecuniary profit, 
to secure political ascendancy, or more refined educational benefits 
for their families. This spirit of combination has produced also 
many associations like our own; around the labours and the opera- 
tions of these there has gathered an accumulated history of genius 
and discovery, which must be enduring as the human species itself. 
The highest place in our veneration and esteem is, no doubt, due to 
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those sacred associations which are formed under a religious spirit 
of union, either for disseminating the Word of God in all the lan- 
guages spoken by the numerous families cf human beings through- 
out the world, or for promoting the spread of Christian knowledge, 
whether amongst the neglected outcasts of our home population, or 
amongst the heathen who have never heard a Saviour’s name. But 
next to these we may venerate and. esteem the associations which 
unite men for the cause of sound philosophy, and for advancing all 
branches of useful human learning, which draw men together for 
literary and scientific purposes, and which impart to them a com- 
mon interest in the discovery and extension of truth. We cannot 
fail to perceive the merit of associations which thus unite men of 
very different habits and occupations in the encouragement of all 
those pursuits which, as long experience has now proved, tend to 
ennoble man’s nature, and to elevate his sources of enjoyment. 


The following Donations to the Library were announced :— 


Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society. Vol. XXI., Nos. 
5-7. 8vo.—From the Society. 
Arsskrift af K.-Vet. Soc. i Upsala. 1860. 8vo.—From the 
Society. | 
Memoires de Soc. des Sciences de Cherbourg. Tome VII. 1859. 
8v0.—From the Society. 

American Journal of Science and Arts. January 1861. 8vo.— 
From the Society. 

Le Couches en Forme de C. By M. B. Studer, Berne. 8vo.— 
From the Author. | 

Instructions for Meteorological Tables. By Col. James. 8vo.— — 
From the Author. 

History of Integral Calculus. By I. Todhunter. 1861. 8vo.— 

From the Author. | 

Journal of Agriculture for July. 1861. 8vo.—From the Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Proceedings of the Linnean Society. Vol. V., No. 20, with 
Botanical Supplement. 8vo.—J’rom the Society. 

Journal of Statistical Society. June 1861. 8v0.—From the Society. 

Dr Balfour on Temperature in Connection with Vegetation. 1861. 
8v0.— From the Author. 
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Notice of Plants Collected by Mr Fitzallan.—From the Author. — 

Note sur la Succession des Mollusques. Par F. 8. Pictet. 1861. 
8vo.— From the Author. | 

Report of Committee on Telegraph Cable. 1861. Folio.—From 
the Committee. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
1861. 8vo.—From the Academy. 

Journal of Chemical Society. July 1861. 8vo.—From the Society. 

Assurance Magazine, July 1861. 8vo.—From the Editors. 

Reduction of the Observations of the Moon, made at the Royal 

' Observatory, Greenwich, from 1750 to 1830. Vols. I. and 
II. 1848. 4to. Also from 1831 to 1851. 1859. 4to. 
— From the Observatory. 

Astronomical Observations made at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, from 1765 to 1774. Vol. I. Fol. 1786.—From the 
same. 

Reduction of Observations of Planets made at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, from 1750 to 1880. 4tc. 1840.—From 
the same. 

Astronomical, Magnetical, and Meteorological Obser ations made 

: at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in 1859. 4to. 1861. 
—From the same. 

Measurement of the Astronomical Difference of Longitude on the 
Are of Parallel, extending from Greenwich to the Island of 
Valentia. By G. B. Airy, Astronomer-Royal, 4to. 1846. 
—F rom the Author. | 

Bessel’s Refraction Tables Modified and Expanded. 4to. 1855,— 
From the Greenwich Observatory. : 

Description of the Galvanic Chronographic Apparatus of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, 4to. 1857.—F'rom the same. 

Plan of the Buildings and Grounds of the Royal Observatory, 

, Greenwich, with Explanation and History. 4to. 1847.— 
From the same. 

Description of the Reflex Zenith Tube of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. 4to. 1856.—From the same. 

Regulations of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 4to. 1852,— 
From the same. | 

Improvements in Chronometers made by Mr Hiffe, with an Appen- 
dix. 4to, 1842.— From the same. 
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Results of the Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1849 to 1856. 4to 
— From the Greenwich Observatory. 

Reports of the Astronomer-Royal to the Board of Visitors at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1836 to 1860. 4to.— 
From the same. 

Rates of Chronometers on Trial for Purchase by the Board of 
Admiralty at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1841- 
to 1860. 4to.—From the same. 

Weekly Sums of the Daily Rates of Chronometers, during their 
Trial at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, for 1840-—41.— 
From the same. 

Apparent Right Ascensions of Polaris and 6 Urse Minoris, and 
Mean Right Ascensions of Stars. 4to. 1846.—F'rom the same. 

Astronomical Observations made at the Observatory at Cambridge, 

1828 to 1835. 4to. Also, from 1852 to 1854. 4to. 
— From the same. 

Philosophical Transactions of the hel Society of London for 
1860-61. Parts 1 and 2. 4to.—/rom the Society. 

List of Members of the Royal Society of London. 1860. 4to.— 

the Society. | 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. Vols. XXVIII, 
XXIX. 4to.—From the Society. | 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London. Vol. IV., Part 7. 
1861. 4to.—From the Society. | 

Papers Read at the Royal Institute of British Architects. Session 
1860-61. 4to—From the Institute. | 

List of Members and Report of Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 1861. 4to.—From the Institute. 

_ Abhandlungen herausgegeben von der Senckenbergischen Naturfor- 
schenden Gesellschaft. LB. III, Part 2. 4to. 1861.— 
From the Society. 

Memorie del R. Instituto Lombardo di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti. 
Vol. VITI., Fasc. 2-4, 1860. 4to—From the Institute. 

Atti del R. Instituto, Lombardo di Scienze Lettere ed Arti. 
Vol. II., Fasc. 1-9. 1860. 4to.—JF rom the Institute. 

Jahrbiicher oe K. K. Central-Anstalt fur Meteorologie und Erd- 
magnetismus, B. VII. 1855. 4to.—Wien 1860.—From > 
the Observatory. 
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Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. B. 
XIX. 1861. 4to—From the Academy. 

Acta Academize Cesareze Leopoldino-Carolinze Germanice Naturaz 
Curiosorum. B. XXVIII. 1861. 4to—From the Academy. 

Hofmeister, Phanerogamen. Part 2. 1861. 8vo.—From the 
Royal Saxon Academy. 

Uber Aarstellungen Geriechischer Dichter auf Vasenvildern. Von 

: Otto Jahn. 1861. 8vo.—From the same. 

Die Chronik des Casstodorus Senator. Von Th. Mommsen. 1861. 
8vo.— From the same. 

Uber das Passivum. Von H. C. von ies Gabelentz. 1861. 8v0. 
—From the same. 

Das Stralendorffischie Gutachten. Von John Gust. Droysen, 1861, 
8v0.—F'rom the same. | 

Hankel, Elektrische Untersuchungen. 1861. 8vo.— From the same. 

Bietrige zar Erkenntniss und Kritik, der Zens Religion. Von J, 
Overbeck. 1861. 8vo.—From the same. | 

Berichte uber die Verhandlungen der Koniglich Sachsischen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Math.-Phys. Classe, 
Nos. 1, 2. 8vo.—F rom the same. 

Archeologia; or, Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to Antiquity. Pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol, 
XXXVITI. 1860. 4to—From the Society. 

“Abstracts of Principal Lines of Spirit-levelling in England. With 
plates. By Col. Sir Henry James. 1861. 4to.— From the 
Ordnance Survey. | | | 

Preefationes et Epistole Editionibus Principibus Auctorum Veterum 
Preepositz, curante Beriah Botfield. 1861. 4to.—from 

the Author. | 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. XII. 1860. 
4to.— From the Institution. | 

Alloys of Copper and Zinc. By Frank H. Brorer. 1860. 4to.— 
From the Author. 

Translation of Gauss’s “'Theoria Matus,’’ with an Appendix. By 
Charles Henry Davies. 1857. 4to.—From the Author. 
Absorption and ‘Radiation of Heat by Gases and Vapours. By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. 1861. 4to—From the Author. 
Secular Variations, and Mutual Relations of the Orbits of the Aste- 

roids. By Simon Newcomb. 1860. 4to—F'rom the Author. 
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Annals of the Botanical Society of Canada. Vol. I., Parts 1 and 2 
1861. 4to—From the Society. | 

Recherches Astronomiques de Observatoire d’Utrecht. 1861. 
4to.—F rom the Observatory. 

Natuurkundige Verhandelingen van de Hollandsche Maatchappij 
der Wetenschappen te Haarlem. Deels XIV., XV. 1861. 
4to—F rom the Academy. 7 

Nova Acta Regis Societatis Scientiarum Upsaliensis. Vol. II, 
Part 3. 1858. 4to— From the Society. 

Berichte uber die Verhandlungen der Kéniglich Sichsischen Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Phil.-Hist. Classe, 
Nos. 1-4. 8vo.—from the same. 

Schriften der Ksniglichen Gesellschaft 
zu Konigsberg. Nos. 1,2. 4to.—From the Society. 

Die Metamorphose des Caryoborous (Brachus) Gonagra, Fbr. Von 
H. L. Elditt. 1860. 4to.— rom the same. 

De Abietinearum Floris Feminei Structura Morphologica. Dr 
Rob. Caspary. 1861. 4to—JF'rom the same. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Vol. V. 
Nos. 83-5. 1861. 8vo.—F rom the Society. 7 

Journal of Statist. Soc, of Lond. Sept. 1861. 8vo.—From Society. 

Journal of Agriculture. Oct. 1861. 8vo.—From Highland and 
Agricultural Society. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. Nos. 66,67. 1861. 
8vo.—From the Society, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. 
XVITI., Part 2; Vol. XIX., Part 1, 1861. 8v0.— From Soc. 

American Journal of Stine and Arts. Nos. 92-94. 1861. 8vo.— 
From the Editors. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. XI., Nos. 44-46. 8vo.— 
From the Society. 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 
No. 16. 8vo.—From the Society. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society. Part 3, 1860 ; and Parts 1, 2. 
| 1861. 8vo—F rom the Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. VII., Part 1. 
8vo.—From the Society. | 

Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society. Vol. XV., Part 3. 
1861. 8vo.—From the Society. 
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Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Part 11, 
1861. 8vo.—Srom the Institution. 


Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society. Vol. VI., No. 


21. 1861. 8vo.—From the Society. 

- Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. No. 4, 1860 ; and Nos. 1 
and 2, 1861. 8vo.—From the Society. 

Canadian Journal of Science and Art. Nos, 34,35. i861. 8vo. 
—From the Canadian Institute. 

Tke Assurance Magazine of the Institute of Actuaries. Vol. Xi 
Part 1. 1861. 8vo.—From the Institute. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science. Vol. VI., No. ii. 
1861. 8vo.—From the Asiatic Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, London. 

‘Vol. IIT., Nos. 5, 6. 1861. 8vo.—Srom the Society. 

Charter and By-Laws of the Linnean Society. 1861. 8vo.—From 

the Society. 

List of Members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1861. 8vo. 
—From the Institution. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, London. Vol. IV., Nos. 
48-52. Vol. I., No. 1 (2d Series). 1859. 8vo.—rom the Soe. 

Lists of the Society of re London, for 1859-60. 8vo.— 
From the same. 

Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Society. Vol. I., Nos. 
24-30. 8vo.—F rom the Society. 

Monthly Return of Births, Deaths, and Siaieliaie: from April to 
October 1861. 8vo.—From the Registrar-General. 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Nos. 25-27, 
8v0.— the Registrar-General. 

Quarterly Reports of the Meteorological Society of Scotland, for 
March and June 1861. 8vo.— From the Society. 

Report of the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, for 1859. 
Vols. I, and II, 8vo.—F'rom the U. S. Government. | 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 
1859. 8vo—From the same. 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 


tion. 1859. 8vo.—From the same, 

Second Report of a Geological Reconnoissance of Arkansas. 1859, 
1860. 8vo.— From the same. 

Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 


Science—14th Meeting. 1860, 8vo.—From the Association. 
VOL. IV. 3 Y 
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Transactions of the Academy of Science of St Louis, Vol. I., No. 4. 
1860. 8vo.—lrom the Academy. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Science. Vol. V- 
1860. 8vo.—From the Academy. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. II, Part 1. 
1860. 8vo.—From the Survey Office. 


“Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society. ve XXI., 


No. 9. 8vo.—rom the Society. 

Proceedings of the Geological and Polytechnic Society of Yorkshire, 
1860. 8vo.— From the Society. 

Forty-first Report of the Phil. and Lit. Society of Leeds. 1860-61. 
8vo.—F'rom the Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institute of Great Britain. . March 1861. 

8v0o.—From the Institute. 

Annual Report of the Surveys of India. 1860. Fol.—Sfrom the 
Directors. 

New Commercial Route to China. By Henry Duckworth, F.R.G. 8. 
(1861. 8vo.—From the Author. 

Sounds caused by the Circulation of the Blood. By Arthur Leared, 

M.D., Dublin. 1861. 8vo.—From the Author. 

Annual Recast ofthe Geological Survey of India. 1859-60. 8vo. 
—From the Director of the Survey. . 

Ceylon Acanthacee. By DrT. Anderson. 8v0.—From the Author. 

Tabular View of Recent Zoology. By Dr Robert E. Grant. 1861. 
Svo.— from the Author. 

Mineral Veins of Australia. Thomas Belt. 1861. 8v0.— 
From the Author. =. 

Sensibility of the Eye to Colour. Dp» John Z. oe F.R.C.S. 
1861. 8vo.—From the Author. 

Biographical Sketch of the late Robert Stevenson. By Alan Ste- 
venson, F, R.S.E. 1861. 8vo.—From the Author. 

Atti dell. Imp Reg. Istituto Veneto. taee-4i. ae 4-6. 8vo. 
—From the Institute. | 
Monatsbericht der K6niglichen Akademie Wisscnschaf ten zu 

Berlin. 1860,. .8v0.—rom the Academy. 
Register fur die Monatsbericht der Koniglichen, Akademie deér 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. « 8vo the 
Academy. 
Observations: Meteorologiques faites a 1858-60 
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Sitzunsberichte der Konigl. Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Miinchen, Heft 8vo.—Heft IV., V. 1861 1860. 
—From the Academy. 

Notice sur les Instruments de Precision construits par J. Salleron. 
(Meteorologie.) 1858. 8vo.—From the Author. 

Notice sur les Instruments (Appareils de Chimie et Instruments de 
Physique) par J. Salleron, 1861, 8vo.—From the Author. 

Nederlandsch Krindkundig Archief, onder redactie von W. H. De 
Vriese, W. F. R, Suringar, en S. Knuttel. Viffde Deel, 
Tweede stuk, 8vo.—Srom the Editors, 


- Oversigt over det Kongelige danske Videnskabernes Selskabs For- 


' handlinger ag dets Medlemmers Arbeider i Aaret. 1860. 
the Academy. 


Bulletin de la Societé de Geographie, Tom. I. 1861, 8vo— 


From the Society. 
Jahresbericht der Chemie, Von H., Kors und H. Will, Giessen, 1860. 
8vo.— the Authors. | 
Sitzungsberichte der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften.— Phil.-Hist 
Classe, Band XXXV., Part 5; Band XXXVI., Part 1. 
8vo. Math.-Nat. Classe, Band XLIII., Part 1 and 2; 
Band XLIII., Part 1. 8vo.—From the Academy. 

Meteorological Observations for Twenty Years for Hobart Town, 
made at the Royal Observatory, Tasmania. From January 
1841 to December 1860. 4to.—From the Observatory. 

Essay on the Plants collected during Expedition to the Estuary of the 
Burdekin. By Dr Ferd. Mueller. 1860. 4to.—From Author. 

Solennia Academica Universitatis Literarie Regie Fredericiane 
ante L. annos condite mense Septembris, Anni 1861. 4to. 
—F rom the Uaiversity. 

Ubersicht der Witerung im NoOrdlichen ‘nach den 
Beobachtungen des Meteorologischen Instituts. zu Berlin. 
January 1859. 4to.—L’rom the Institute. 

Generation Spontanée. Par M. Boucher de Perthes. 1861. 8vo. 
—LHrom the Author. 

Negre et Blanc, de qui sommes-nous fils? Par M:: Boucher de 
Perthes, 1861. 8vo.— From the Author. 


Société de Geographie (List of Members). Paris, 1861. 8vo.—_ 


From the Society. 
Extrait du Journal Général de l’Instruction Publique Bibliographie. 
(Euvres de M. Boucher de Perthes. 8vo.—rom the Author. 
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Abstracts from the Proceedings of the Geological Society of London. 
No. 70, 8vo.—From the Society. 

Abhandlungen ‘der Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 1860. 
4to.— From the Academy. 

Bulletin de 1’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St Pitney, 
Tom. II., Nos. 4-8; Tom. III., Nos. 1-5. 4to.—From the ~ 
Academy. 

Mémoires de |’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St Peters- 
bourg. VII° Série. Tom. III., Nos. 2-9. 1860. 4to.— 
From the Academy. 

Compte Rendu de la Commission Imperiale Archzologique pour 
Année 1859. 4to. With an Atlas—F rom the Commission. 

American Journal of Science and Arts. No, 95, September 
1861. 8vo.—From the Editors. 

ransactions of the Pathological Society of London, Vol. XII. 
8vo.—From the Society. 

‘Transactions of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. Vol. VIl., 

| Part 1. 8vo.—F rom the Society. | 

Meteorological Papers, with Atlas. Nos. 4-10. 1860-61. 4to. 

 8v0.—From the Board of Trade. 

Barometer Manual. 1861. 8vo.— rom the same. 

Barometer and Weather Guide. 1861. 8vo.—F rom the same. 

Passage-Table and Sailing Directions. 1859. 8vo.—F rom the same. 

Swinging Ship for Deviation. 1859, 8vo.—From the same. 

Report of the Meteorological Department. 1857-58. 8vo.— 
From the same. 

Notes on Meteorology. 1859. 8vo.— From the same. 

Wind Charts. Sheets, 28 sets.—From the same, 

Weather-Book Instructions. Fol.—From the same. 

Report of the British Association. 1860. 8vo—FFrom the Assoc. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Weekly. 

Comptes Rendus. Hebdomadaires des Séances de Paitin des 
Sciences. Weekly. 

Rogers on Parallel Roads of Lochaber.—From the Author. 

Admiralty Charts.—From the Admiralty. 
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